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EDITORIAL 


Tue Correspondence columns of The Times always make interesting reading, but never so 
much as in the last four weeks, for librarians anyway. We understand that there are people who 
do not read The Times (bottom people ?) and it is a regrettable fact that many libraries do not 
take The Times. For them and for recapitulation and comment we summarise the letters arising 
from the editorial comment on the Report of the Roberts Committee. 


February 21st: Mr. C. R. Edgeley, of The Times Book Co. Ltd., complained of the high administra- 
tive costs of the public library service. He is one of the people who might be expected to know 
why as he does business with libraries. We wonder whether he is concerned to discover how 
the library service may be maintained at a high level with the reduction of all unnecessary costs 
or whether he is only upset by the alleged neglect of commercial libraries by the Committee. 
If The Times Library Service was not backed by a superb sales organisation to dispose of its 
surplus copies to public libraries, at very fair prices, the subscription would be a great deal 
higher. 

February 24th : This issue contained an excellent reply to Mr. Edgeley’s letter by the Chairman 
of the Association of Metropolitan Chief Librarians, Mr. J. Swift. Libraries cost money because 
they are open long hours, provide accommodation for readers, store huge quantities of books 
and administer many services which no commercial library would ever dream of providing. 
A first rate reply, brief and to the point, in contrast to most of the correspondence on the subject 
in later issues. 


February 25th : In his letter, Mr. Bedwell of the Sanderstead Residents’ Association, allows his 
anxiety to reduce the rates to get the better of his judgment. ‘‘Alas and alack”’, cries he, “twenty 
years ago the library cost a $d rate and now it costs g}’’. We wonder what has happened to his 
salary over the same period. He complains of the costly staff producing meaningless statistics, 
but he must know that statistics can be manufactured in practically no time at all. 

The highest indirect charges are caused by the necessity to satisfy ratepayers and the 
district auditors that the monies voted for library expenditure are correctly spent and accounted. 
When Mr. Bedwell requires, for example, a tablet of soap, all he has to do is to enter a chemist 
and in exchange for a coin he will receive the soap of his choice. It is quite otherwise with local 
authorities : tenders for the supply of soap, etc., must be obtained and must be compared (and 
the specimens as well). Orders must be placed with copies to treasurer’s departments : the goods 
must be examined on receipt, safely stored, entered on stores accounts and when required, 
issued to departments. All this is required by the auditors, and rightly so. But it is expensive. 
A great deal of library staff time is occupied with the accounting of staff times, goods, books, 
binding, withdrawal of worn out books, periodical accounts, etc. Frankly there is only one way 
to reduce library expenditure and that is not to have them. 


February 26th : It is rarely that one has the opportunity of reading a letter constructed of so little 
fact as that of Mr. Basil Donne-Smith. He does not state, nor perhaps was there any need for 
him to do so, that he is (or was until recently) the proprietor or manager of a bookshop and 
commercial library business. The conflicts in his mind emanate from this dichotomy. He sells 
books to libraries (and makes a profit on so doing) and he feels that this harms his other com- 
mercial activity, viz. his own lending library service. Now re-read his letter in The Times. 


The first paragraph is unnecessary ; very few library authorities spend really large sums on 
buildings or their maintenance. We do not know whether the buildings are “‘splendiferous”’ 
or not, but most librarians would seek their prompt destruction if their councils could be 
persuaded to authorise the necessary capital sums for new more suitable buildings. It is proof 
of the sound management policies of our librarians that the quantity and quality of the library 
service has grown in spite of these extraordinary buildings. (In parenthesis, Mr. Donne-Smith 
sounds a little bitter about Andrew Carnegie’s philanthropy, without which there would 
probably be even less libraries to buy books from booksellers. Curious attitude !) 


The enquiring nature of his second paragraph lead one to expect that the questions he 
posed would be answered in the following paragraphs. As this was not the case, we shall en- 
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deavour to answer them for him. Most public libraries strive to possess books of ‘our magnificent 
literary tradition, our scholarship, and our unique contributions to the thought and scientific 
achievement of the nation’’. That some are more successful than others is only natural, but as 
each year goes by, more worthwhile books are made available to the public ; by schemes of 
co-operation, hundreds of thousands of books (of fact not fiction) are preserved and yet freely 
lent to any registered reader in the United Kingdom without charge. 


It is not true that libraries of this country are “largely ‘crime’, ‘the Wild West’, ‘Romance’ ” 
Those libraries which are adequately supported financially contain the works of all the greatest 
and most interesting writers. (Libraries inadequately supported rarely contain anything of use, 
even anything as useful as a good western). The novelists who are really sought after are 
Agatha Christie, H. E. Bates, P. H. Newby, C. P. Snow, Graham Greene, Steinbeck, Hemingway 
and countless others to whom even Mr. Donne-Smith could scarce take exception. 


The third paragraph commences with the statement that half the books lent in 1956 were 
fiction. We do not dispute this. Mr. Donne-Smith has doubtless heard of the renowned writers 
of fiction, Dostoevsky, Dickens, Scott, Austen, Tolstoi, Zola, Balzac, Woolf, Gide, Maupassant, 
inter alia. It would be folly to suggest that all the fiction borrowed was of such a high calibre, 
but there is no need to be derogatory about a novel unless it be so poor as to be suitable only for 
distribution through a commercial lending library. 


The rest of the paragraph is an inglorious non-sequitur. The argument briefly put is: a 
fraction of the fiction issued is good : but librarians suffer from ‘“‘issue-mania”’ ; therefore the 
majority of the fiction issued were books lacking enlightenment and originality ; good librarians 
are galled by this ; but public demand for “best-sellers” renders them helpless. Beyond the 
fact that some of these statements are not true, are we to presume that Mr. Donne-Smith considers 


that the latest works of H. E. Bates, Graham Greene, Mary Renault, Boris Pasternak, which’ 


have been featured on recent best-seller lists, are works lacking enlightenment and originality ? 


His remarks about the Arts Council are irrelevant. The Arts Council is supported (sic) by 
the National Government ; public libraries by local government. Many local authorities 
support art galleries and other cultural activities and many more will do so in the future. His 
final comments on public libraries not supplying new fiction is an old and smelly red herring. 
We refer him, and others like him who consider public libraries the enemies rather than the 
main public support for the new novelist, to Mr. Lister (see below). 


February 27th : This day The Times published two letters in answer to Mr. Edgeley which must 
have brought much pleasure to public libraries. Both Mr. Reeves and Miss (Mrs. ?) Rees 
pointed out what should have been obvious to Mr. Edgeley that the total costs of a library 
service include costs for storage, student service and for handling an increasing number of 
books many times. 


February 28th : Five mayors wrote “to record the strongest possible protest” against the proposals 
to transfer library services to county councils. As is often the case with letters to The Times, 
no actual evidence in support of their protest was tendered. It is true that many librarians do not 
agree with the evidence given by the Library Association but how many have actually said so 
and how many will do anything about the Memorandum at Torquay ? 


March 4th: Replying to Mr. Donne-Smith on March 4th, Mr. R. P. Lister said that his proposals 
would indeed reduce costs by the simple elimination of fiction writing altogether. 


The Daily Mirror article (full-page) on library services on March toth deserves an editorial all 
to itself. It is a splendid, if somewhat misinformed, piece of publicity and must have drawn 
a great deal of attention to the very existence of libraries. We have one question which perhaps 
the lady who is reported, Miss Ida Jackson of Surbiton, can answer : Why is it considered that 
library users are divided into readers of Westerns and romances on the one hand and scholars of 
ancient history of the other ? 


Finally : we regret that no letter from the Library Association in reply to the main 
correspondence was printed in The Times. We hope one was sent. 
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The Report of the Roberts Committee— 
Some Representative Opinions, and Reactions 


1. L. G. LOVELL, Chief Librarian, Rotherham Public Library 


In a brief twenty-six pages the Report of the Roberts Committee provides a survey of, 
and a blueprint for, virtually every aspect of the public library service of England and Wales : 


* it diagnoses the service’s ills and prescribes the necessary remedies, which may be summarised 


as radical surgery followed by greatly improved nourishment. Based substantially on the 
evidence submitted to the Committee by the Library Association, the Report is a masterly piece 
of compression, clarifying the verbal sewage of the L.A’s rambling, confused and turgid docu- 
ment into English of a lucidity and distinction which does great credit to the Committee and 
its Secretaries. 


The Report dismisses completely the contention of the Association of Municipal Corpora- 
tions that public libraries are solely an “‘amenity”’ service (whatever this is supposed to mean), 
-ascribing to libraries a function with which few of us would quarrel—*‘to supply to any reader, 
or group of readers, the books and related material for which they may ask”’ and “not only to 
satisfy, but to promote, the desire for books”. The committee feel that this is far from being 
universally fulfilled at the moment, and set about finding ways in which the necessary standards 
may be attained. 


In brief, its proposals are that the Minister of Education should be given general responsi- 
bility for oversight and power to enforce reasonable standards of service, being assisted in this 
by two advisory bodies, one each for England and Wales. The core of the necessary standards 
is an expenditure by non-county borough and urban district libraries of at least £5,000, or 2s. 
a head of population (whichever is the greater), per year on books, authorities which cannot 
achieve this level of bookfund being handed over to the counties. The counties are expected 
to provide a measure of delegation in the control of their services, and given powers, if they wish, 
to set up a library committee directly responsible to the Council, in lieu of the existing sub- 
ordination to Education Committees. County library served urban areas over 50,000 population 
are, in general, to be allowed to become independent. 


For the larger urban libraries (over 50,000) these proposals have little immediate relevance. 
There is no doubt, however, that the figure of “‘2s. a head for books”? captured the public 
imagination immediately the Report appeared, and it may be that it has also penetrated to the 
remote powers that control library spending, and may strengthen the hand of those librarians 
who have, in the past, been confronted by a stony unwillingness on the part of Finance Com- 
mittees to realise that a library must have a constant flow of new material, no matter how excellent 
its basic stock. 


Of more general relevance are the Roberts Committee’s proposals on library charges : 
reservation fees (‘‘as low as possible’) and fines (not to be ‘“‘regarded as a source of income, 
nor levied in children’s departments”’) are supported. Reservation is called “an indispensable 
part of a fully efficient service’’—-which is “one in the eye” for Coventry! All other charges 
than fines and reserve fees (for tickets, use of extra services such as gramophone records, non- 
resident readers, and postage on books borrowed from other libraries) are firmly condemned. 
Those of us (a surprisingly large number and probably a bigger proportion of large than of small 
libraries, particularly in the North) who are saddled with some or all of these latter charges, 
and find parochially-minded and parsimonious committees loath to abandon them, will find 
this support from high quarters invaluable in securing their abolition. 


The Committee show a welcome awareness of the unsatisfactory position regarding 
salaries in public librarianship. ‘Public libraries are losing large numbers of qualified staff”’, 
they say, and recommend that “employing authorities should operate [salary scales] in a 
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manner calculated to provide attractive careers for librarians.’’ They request that these views 
should be “brought to the notice of the appropriate jcint negotiating bodies’’—an action 
particularly necessary at a time when that joint negotiating body has just issued a salary award 
for librarians which will seriously menace the already bad establishments of most of the larger 
library systems, few of which reach the level recommended by the L.A. in 1950, and now 
adopted by the Roberts Committee, of one assistant per 3,000 population, 40 per cent of them 
qualified. 


Realising that public expenditure on library buildings (in terms of real money now only 
a fraction of what it was before the War) is far too low, it is suggested that “‘a higher priority 
should be given . . . to capital expenditure on premises and equipment”—a recommendation 
which may help many libraries in growing areas whose branch development programmes are 
at present stalemated for lack of funds. Welcome insistence is placed on the need to expand 
services to provide for gramophone records and other new “‘media for the recording and com- 
munication of information and ideas and artistic experience”. Those of us whose attempts to 
provide record and picture collections, micro-reproduction, etc., in our libraries have been 
regarded by our authorities as little short of criminal profligacy find consolation in those words ! 


On library co-operation the Report’s proposals are on orthodox lines : local authorities 
should contribute more than at present of the cost of N.C.L. and be better represented in its 
government, steps should be taken (preferably with Treasury help) to provide an ‘‘adequate” 
set of Regional catalogues, and membership of, and appropriate contributions to the cost of, 
regional systems should be made compulsory (as it already is in Scotland). It is to be hoped, 
particularly in view of the fact that with a minimum expenditure on books of £5,000 a year 
every library ought to be self-supporting for new popular books, that an ‘‘adequate”’ catalogue 
is not to be interpreted as a “complete” one, but one limited to the less common material which 
even libraries of reasonable size cannot all be expected to have. 


It would have been too much to expect that the proposals outlined above would be 
unanimously adopted by a Committee so broadly based as was the Roberts Committee, but 
the fact that the only reservation is by but two of the sixteen members and restricted to the single 
issue of minimum population of library authority and minimum size of bookfund is surely a 
compliment both to the clear thinking of the members of the Committee and the compelling 
nature of the facts before them. The two odd men out were the Clerk of the Malvern U.D.C. 
(population 24,880 bookfund £1,708, or 16.5d per head) and the Chairman of the Worksop 
Borough Library Committee (population 34,080, bookfund £3,183, or 22.4d per head). 


It is a great pity that the Committee did not find it part of its function to consider the 
relationship between public technical libraries and the libraries of technical colleges, a problem 
which is rapidly becoming serious, particularly in the smaller and medium-sized county boroughs, 
where the resources of neither party individually can secure proper provision in the technical 
field but where real co-operation could well provide a standard of service not seriously inferior 
to that of the great city technical libraries. With this minor reservation, however, one cannot but 
feel that the verdict of posterity will be that public libraries and librarianship owe a profound 
debt to the sixteen members of the Roberts Committee for a necessary job well done. 


Whether any government, be it of one political persuasion or the other, will similarly earn 
our gratitude by implementing the Committee’s. proposals remains to be seen. The Minister’s 
statement that before coming to any decision he proposes to ask interested parties for their views 
may well be taken as an indication that the present government at least is unlikely to have the 
courage to brave the united opposition of the A.M.C. and the U.D.C.A., and the Secretary of 
the former body, within hours of the Report’s publication, was talking of ‘unrealistically high 
standards”’—truly a remarkable statement in view of the wealth of sordid evidence of the 
existing state of affairs revealed in the Report’s statistical appendices, and the enlightened 
moderation of the Committee’s proposals. 
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2. W. A. TAYLOR, M.C., F.L.A., Borough Librarian, St. Pancras Public Libraries 

A “curate’s egg’’ was the phrase which came to mind on a first reading of the eagerly- 
awaited report of the “Roberts” Committee ; but on second thoughts one feels that such a 
description would be unfair. Of the twenty-eight recommendations in the Report, none could 
be considered bad ; but, to adapt a famous phrase of George Orwell’s, “‘some are more good 
than others’. By now every member of the profession will know the Report almost by heart, 
and it is therefore only necessary to comment on its more important features. 


It was obvious from the evidence submitted to the Committee that the most controversial 
section of the Report would be its recommendations in regard to the smaller authorities, and 
this has proved to be so, although their worst fears have not been realised ; but this aspect 
of the Report is outside my brief. Nevertheless, the figure of expenditure on books which is 
put forward as a criterion of efficiency—£5,000 or 2 shillings per head of population—is also of 
importance to the larger municipal libraries, since it sets a minimum standard. Of the 72 
municipal authorities with populations above 100,000, listed in Appendix IV of the Report, 
53 spent less than 2 shillings per head on books in 1957-58. Some of these, including my own 
authority, have undoubtedly since joined the élite—the “‘florin” libraries ; of the remainder, 
it is safe to say that their Librarians can be relied upon to make the utmost use of this financial 
lodestar. Slightly less happy will be those Librarians who already spend considerably more 
than the prescribed amount. We are only too well aware that many local Councillors have a 
regrettable inability to distinguish between maxima and minima, and one result of this recom- 
mendation may well be that the fortunate few will have some difficulty in increasing their 
expenditure to offset further rises in the cost of books, or even in maintaining it at its present level. 


One section of the Report which will meet with the whole-hearted approval of the pro- 
fession is that relating to top-level control. The public library service is to be put “‘under the 
care of’ the Minister of Education, who is to have two advisory Committees to assist him ; 
but we are to be spared the agonies of periodic visits from Her Majesty’s Inspectors. There 
may be some who would have preferred the Minister of Local Government as the paterfamilias, 
but in view of the links with education which we already have, the recommendation is the 
logical one. Of paramount importance is the suggestion that it should be the statutory duty, not 
merely the option, of local authorities to provide an efficient library service, and that the 
Minister should have power to enforce the proper exercise of library functions. This latter 
proviso will be invaluable, particularly if the advisory body can formulate, for the guidance of 
the Minister, some tests of efficiency other than the amount allocated for books, which we know 
can be spent wisely or wasted on “‘issue-makers”. The conversion of public libraries into a 
“statutory” service would also have a profound effect on the status of the Librarian and would 
greatly enhance our claim to join, if I may misquote Shakespeare, “the few, the happy few, 
we band of brothers”, the ‘‘designated”’ chief officers. 


On the question of staffing, the Report again establishes a useful yardstick—1 to every 
3,000 of population, with at least 40 per cent of the total being qualified. Here again, only 30 
of the 72 municipal libraries over 100,000 population have improved on that ratio of staff to 
population ; and probably few of these have 40 per cent of their staff qualified. This will be 


a serviceable weapon in the annual attack on Establishment Committees ; but it, too, may be 
a double-edged instrument for those Librarians whose standard of staffing is already better than 


average. 


Where the Report is “less good”’ is on the matter of salaries. Paragraph 96 spotlights the 
deplorable state of affairs which exists and quotes the Kenyon Committee’s recommendation 
that “‘the trained Librarian should be paid not less than the trained teacher’’. It is a great pity 
that the Report did not stress the question of parity with teachers much more strongly and 
compare the qualification requirements of teachers with ours. In the wording of the actual 
recommendation the salary comparison with teachers is not mentioned and we get something 
which is little more than a platitude ; “‘salary scales for the staff of public libraries should be 
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commensurate with their qualifications and responsibilities”. Every authority which issues 
advertisements for qualified librarians on APT. I no doubt believes (or is advised) that such a 
scale is “commensurate with their qualifications and responsibilities”. Perhaps “the fault, 
dear Brutus, is . . . in ourselves, that we are underlings”. Do we do enough to publicise the 
value of our qualifications and responsibilities ? But the Report goes on to say “that this 
recommendation should be brought to the notice of the appropriate joint negotiating bodies”, 
In the light of the recent N.J.C. award for Librarians and of the five-year battle the S.M.C.C.L. 
has been fighting to secure adequate recognition for Chief Librarians, this will merely produce 
cynical, and somewhat hollow, laughter. Until the staff sides of the joint negotiating bodies 
show the same awareness of the value of public libraries to the community as is evident in the 
Report, then the Committee’s recommendation regarding the salary scales of Librarians will be 
nothing more than a pious hope. 


The other recommendations of the Committee are uniformly pleasing. On library co- 
operation, the Librarians of larger authorities will welcome the suggestion that financial contri- 
butions to the Regional Bureaux and the N.C.L. should be obligatory ; this will obviate the 
need for them to defend their support of a system to which they give more than they receive, 
but which they, if not their Finance Committees, realise to be essential to the library service of 
the country as a whole ; it will also ensure adequate contributions from those authorities 
which have most to gain from co-operation. Such a recommendation, if accepted, together 
with that for a grant towards the completion of regional catalogues, will do much to make 
‘regional self-sufficiency” a workable plan. 


Also to be welcomed is the section on library charges, which states forthrightly that the 
borrowing of books or any other material should be free of all charges other than “non- 
oppressive”’ fines and a postage charge for reservation of material. This will do something to 
silence the muttering of supporters of the “Brophy penny” and similar schemes, and will 
doubtless gratify those librarians who operate gramophone record libraries or collections of 
other ancillary material. It does not preclude the levying of a returnable deposit, in the case 


of expensive material. Equally progressive is the recommendation that the cost of borrowing a 
book from another library should fall upon the borrowing library, and not on the reader, 
although many libraries have already abolished any charge for this service. Other recom- 
mendations, such as no fines for children, and no charges for extra-district readers, are a similar 
attempt to bring the whole country into line with modern practice. 


Among the Committee’s proposals for revising existing library legislation, and removing 
present doubts and anomalies, are several useful recommendations. The Metropolitan 
Boroughs have already taken steps, through the L.C.C. General Powers Acts, to acquire definite 
powers to levy fines and to provide, and lend, records, films, pictures, etc. ; but these matters 
of legal argument should be clarified for the country as a whole. And although we can use the 
delightfully vague Section 132 of the Local Government Act of 1948, many of us would prefer 
clear-cut powers under the Public Libraries Acts to engage in cultural activities. 


Librarians will heartily endorse the views of the Committee on the provision of library 
buildings : that the provision of new libraries should be given higher priority in the capital 
expenditure of local authorities, and that the latter should be given powers, under the Public 
Libraries Acts, to acquire land compulsorily for library purposes. 


Looking at the Report from the London standpoint, the Metropolitan Boroughs will be 
grateful that the Committee feels “‘that all of them have sufficient financial resources to provide 
a satisfactory library service”. But they still have the sword of Damocles above their heads, in 
the shape of the Royal Commission on Local Government in Greater London, and some 
Metropolitan libraries may yet be caught in a net meant for bigger fish. 


From beginning to end, the Report of the Roberts Committee shows clearly the influence 
of its two public library representatives ; without them it would unquestionably have been a 
“curate’s egg”. 
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3. J. F. T. THOMSON, M.A., F.L.A., Librarian and Curator, Kilmarnock Public Libraries 


Much of the Roberts’ Report will be accepted with little criticism by the public library 
world since many of its recommendations have long been advised. 

But paragraphs 67 and 69, dealing with a minimum book fund of £5,000 and the implica- - 
tion that authorities serving a population under 40,000 are unlikely to be able to afford such a 
book fund—these paragraphs will be most hotly contested ; whilst paragraph 74 is sure to be a 
source of both interest and controversy. This paragraph deals with the delegation of duties and 
administration by counties to authorities who will not retain their library powers, and the sub- 
mission by the counties of schemes of administration—with the right of appeal allowed to non- 
county boroughs and urban district councils against a county’s scheme. 

Comparing the Report with the evidence submitted by the Smaller Libraries Group, there 
is strong reason to believe that the Roberts’ Committee has carefully considered the case put 
forward on behalf of the smaller authorities. The Group Executive was, I believe, the only 
body to include the right of appeal against the loss of library powers ; that the Report has 
adopted this safe-guard shows that the Group Executive was correct in arguing that population 
and rateable value cannot be judged as the only criterion of the adoption of library powers. 
Whilst the Report admits ‘“‘we recognise that size and efficiency do not necessarily march to- 
gether”, it seems reasonable that, should an authority be willing to pay for an efficient service, 
it ought to be given the opportunity of doing so. 

The acceptance of this right of appeal will depend upon exactly what the authorities will 
be able to appeal against ; should this infer the retention of powers on the grounds of no better 
service by the county, then the prime condition as laid down in the Report becomes qualified. 
Again, it might ensure other aspects as special financial ability, geographic conditions, and 
reference services being viewed by the county authorities in the framing of their schemes of 
administration. 

Nor can it be coincidental that the Roberts’ Committee suggest a period of three years for 
libraries to attain the basic need of a £5,000 book fund. The Smaller Libraries Group’s 
“Standards of Service”, published in 1957, suggested a period of five years to reach their 
standards—so that these authorities who implemented the “‘Standards of Service” in 1957 will 
have completed them by the time allowed by the Roberts’ Committee, or with time to spare 
should legislation be delayed. 

Whilst the right of appeal and the opportunity of being allowed time to qualify for the 
retention of library powers are an improvement on the Library Association Council’s Southport 
Memorandum of 1955, the basic qualification of a £5,000 book fund might be considered as a 
mere inversion of that same memorandum where rateable value was the prime qualification. 
And, whichever way it is looked at, the proposal will not be accepted by the smaller authorities. 
The Smaller Libraries Group’s standards suggested a book expenditure of 3s. per head of 
population and those authorities which have undertaken to attain these standards are to be 
congratulated—but the £5,000 minimum is beyond the enthusiasm of most of them. They 
cannot buy their independence at such a cost but will be priced out of existence. One cannot 
expect an authority of 20,000 population to sustain a book fund of 5s. per head, yet one cannot 
let go unnoticed the willingness and book expenditures of such populations as these in Conway, 
Falmouth, Buxton, Lewes, Penarth, and Beverley. 


The tables contained in the appendices to the Roberts’ Report and the Smaller Libraries 
Group’s Supplementary Evidence show that many counties will have to spend much more 
money ; with the position that smaller authorities, already spending more per head for books 
than the parent county, will have to contribute more to the county rate for library purposes and 
lose control of their adoptive powers for the privilege. 

Whilst the minimum figure of £5,000 for books is a point of controversy, it also is one of novelty 
for, whereas legislation is commonly based on population and often bears reference to maximum 
spending, it is something new and fresh for a Minister to be advised to legislate on minimum 
expenditure. Which takes us back to the inversion of the Library Association Memorandum. 
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The Roberts’ Report, then, might be considered a compromise. All parties will agree on 
most every recommendation except the £5,000, which figure lies between those proposed by 
the Library Association and the Smaller Libraries Group. The smaller authorities have a 
very high figure to attain as a prime condition of retaining their powers, and the county 
authorities will be obliged to submit schemes of administration. Where the Report does fall 
down is in paragraph 75, part 2 in the words: “Being reluctant to propose a compulsory 
improvement by means of systematic inspection and other forms of central control, we prefer 
to believe these authorities will recognise their obligations and bestir themselves to fulfil the 
requisite conditions of efficiency’. This same innocuous faith and fatuous nonsense was inherent 
in the Library Association’s centenary pamphlet and scarcely one librarian or authority was 
moved to implement the polite terms of the request. Because of such lack of leadership and 
standards the public library service has become regarded as an amenity service. The time 
has come for stronger action and I would hope that the opportunity has not been lost. But, 
despite this criticism and the rejection of the basic condition of a £5,000 book fund, the Roberts’ 
Report is certainly workmanlike and is assuredly a rejection of the earlier suspicions that the 
Committee was “‘loaded”’ in favour of the county authorities. 


The former Minister of Defence, Mr. Emmanuel Shinwell, in his autobiography ‘‘Conflict 
without Malice’’, wrote that in his younger days he was wont to judge a town’s reputation by 
its provision of libraries and lavatories—both had their substitutes but nothing could replace 
the real thing. Whatever the Roberts’ Report achieves, let us hope that it will see the reputation 
of districts judged by their libraries and that, should there have to be a substitute for the present 
autonomous library service in some districts, it will achieve something worthwhile for the 
standing and reputation of public librarianship. 


4. GWENDA JONES, B.A., F.L.A., Buckinghamshire County Librarian 


Nobody will be found to disagree with the Roberts’ Report’s strictures and recommenda- 
tions on the pay and prospects of library staffs, and on the provision of capital for buildings and 
equipment. Everyone would probably agree that, considering the wide divergencies of opinion 
on the proper organization of the public library service and the stated need to keep in mind the 
present structure of local government, this is as good and workable a compromise as could be 
expected. 


Beyond that opinions will begin to vary. 


What most librarians have wished for (perhaps in their darkest moments prayed for), the 
statutory duty to provide a library service and some, even minimum, standards to work on, is 
recommended, and this is a real gain. Ministerial responsibility, and that the Ministry of 
Education, with advisory committees and some powers of enforcing a minimum standard of 
efficiency are all to the good. Some will doubt whether ministerial supervision will suffice to 
force standards up, and whether advisory committees will have any real influence. But at least 
the sanctions are there and can be used effectively if the will is there. 


The application of the minimum standards means the elimination of small boroughs, 
urban district councils and parishes as library authorities, and this can only be applauded. 
That these standards are set too low is not merely a matter of opinion and conviction for many 
of us, but an inescapable conclusion from the Report itself. For reasons which have little to do 
with the provision of an efficient library service it chooses a lower minimum figure for expenditure 
on books than that recommended by the Library Association (itself admittedly a compromise), 
while finding “‘no reason to differ from the views expressed by the Library Association” on 
the subject. The logic of this escapes me, but there is no ambiguity about the result ; the differ- 
ence between 2s. and 3s. per capita expenditure means, inevitably, scope for mediocrity to 
put it mildly. 
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It is difficult also to accept the conclusion that the County Libraries need a smaller ratio 
of staff because of their scattered populations. If the assumption is that voluntary centres will be 
with us always, then perhaps the Report is right, but with full development, surely the aim of 
the Roberts’ Committee as well as County Library authorities and staffs, then dispersal of 
population would imply at least equal quotas of staff if the standards of professional guidance 
and assistance are to be available to all readers. 


The question of independent library committees and of delegation in counties, are matters 
of internal administration, though to many county librarians this may well seem one of the most 
important of the recommendations, but it is unfortunate that the Committee, having obviously 
concluded that all library committees should be independent, did not have the courage of their 
convictions but left the matter to the individual consideration of authorities. The printing of 
the Surrey system of delegation in full in an appendix may give it more authority than the 
reference in the text warrants. The Report states that “it may be appropriate in some areas” ; 
in the view of many it is too rigid to be appropriate in most areas. 


The application of the criterion of book expenditure to determine independent status is 
the major factor for County Libraries to consider. 


With practical experience of the benefits which co-ordination of book stock, personnel 
and administration have already achieved, and awareness of their immense potentialities, no 
county librarian can contemplate without dismay the prospect of perpetuating and in some cases 
increasing the obstacles to full co-operation and maximum development which the existence of 
small and medium sized independent authorities creates. 


Buckinghamshire is at present perhaps the most fortunately placed of all counties in this 
respect, for there are only four independent library authorities in the county, and three of these 
are parishes (three out of the six in the country). Planning of library services on a pattern of 
branch libraries and mobile libraries based on branches, with regional technical and reference 
libraries, is therefore easy, with the exception of the area round independent High Wycombe, 


But also in Buckinghamshire is one of the six local authorities with a population of between 
50,000 and 60,000 which is not now an independent library authority, and which under the 
recommendations of the Roberts’ Report can apply to become independent. If Slough went 
out of the county not only would the rateable value of the county library area be reduced, 
with economic effects which would not be confined to the county, but the whole co-ordinated 
pattern, based on Slough, of provision for about a third of the population of the county library 
area, which is fully planned and already partly carried out, would be disrupted, and parts 
remaining to the county service would be isolated and more difficult to maintain adequately. 


If also, High Wycombe remained independent the County’s area, financial resources and 
potential for developing an efficient and comprehensive library service for all residents, would 
be seriously reduced. 

If this is the effect on the most fortunately placed county the effect on others with more 
towns falling within the limits of designation can be assessed. For some counties the balance 
may well fall a little the other way, and the accession of small libraries to the county make for 
some rationalisation of the system. But all will continue to be hampered, as now, by the necessity 
to plan round towns which on the common sense approach would form natural centres in an 
integrated service. 

It is obvious that if an efficient public library service is to be provided for the whole country, 
great reliance must be placed on the proviso that designation as an independent library shall 
depend on “‘consultation by [the Minister] with the County Council as to the effect on the 
county service of such designation”, and generally, on the powers and determination of the 
Minister to demand a real standard of efficiency, and not one based solely on a too low minimum 
book expenditure. 

As a report, this document.is admirable, encompassing and lucid, and a masterly steering 
between Scylla and Charybdis. But in the effort to reconcile all views its recommendations take 
too much heed to compromise and too little to making quite certain of a good national public 
library service. 
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5. GEOFFREY SMITH, Senior Assistant, Hertfordshire County Library 


The £1,519 that the Roberts’ Committee report cost the taxpayer is money well spent, 
whatever the Government does about the Recommendations. Librarians, local authorities and 
local authority associations are faced with an independent call for better library services, they 
are told that a good bookstock, more staff, and better premises are essential, and reminded that 
the function of the public library in our society is something more than “‘casual recreation”. 
Although the Committee is far less radical in its proposals than many librarians would wish, 
its members have managed to ignore much of the evidence of “pressure groups” with vested 
interests in particular forms of administration and have kept in mind readers who want books. 


It is regrettable that the Committee took so little interest in the problems of the library 
service as a whole that are so important for the development of better and more specialised 
services. The first indication of the work to be done by the Committee was given in the White 
Paper on the distribution of local government functions which said that the public library 
service should be considered in the context of the library service as a whole. When the Roberts’ 
Committee terms of reference were made known it was clear that the emphasis of the work 
to be done by the Committee had been changed. It was now to “Consider the structure of the 
public library service in England and Wales, and to advise what changes, if any, should be 
made in the administrative arrangements, regard being had to the relation of public libraries 
to other libraries”. The report gives the impression that, apart from school libraries, there is 
no need for public libraries to integrate their work with the services provided by other types 
of library. By ignoring the opportunities for co-operation between public libraries and the 
libraries in Universities and Colleges of Technology and Further Education, the Committee 
has failed to seize an opportunity to make clear to public libraries the importance of the teaching 
of the use of books and libraries in the Colleges, and the weaknesses in the public library service 
that that teaching reveals. The public technical library service needs the help of subject lecturers 
in the Colleges and the specialised resources of industrial libraries if its service is to be adequate, 
and the Roberts’ Committee might well have given encouragement to such co-operation and 
stressed the need for reference librarians to know sources of information and expert advice. 


The Kenyon Report of 1927 provided the Roberts’ Committee with a framework for its 
definition of the functions of the public library service. Thirty years of development in mass- 
media of communication, a rapidly changing society and better education have confirmed its 
view that libraries have a vital part to play in the life of every community. Some libraries 
already give the student his due, provide adequate reference libraries, have a really comprehen- 
sive service for children and are the centre of cultural activities. Many do none of these things, 
hardly any have the money, staff or buildings to do them well and all too few are free libraries, 
without any charges to impede the use of their services. The Roberts’ Committee has done well 
in providing a brief and effective guide for the development of library service to the public. 


The Committee’s recommendations for the administrative structure within which the 
service can be improved depend on the proposal that the provision of an efficient library service 
should be a statutory duty of library authorities. Library authorities would be designated as 
such by the Minister of Education who would be responsible for the public library service, 
assisted by advisory bodies for England and Wales. This is the key recommendation of the 
Committee and if it were implemented there would be an invaluable link between the Ministry, 
librarians, the local authority associations and other influential bodies. Library problems 
would not have to wait another thirty years for consideration, the goodwill of the local authority 
associations could be secured for the development of the service, and the Advisory Bodies could 
initiate some of the many projects that are waiting for co-ordinated action. But advisory bodies 
are ineffective without professional advice and the Minister must have a small staff of Librarians 
who can provide the expert opinion and information that will be needed. 


To ensure that all library authorities provide an efficient service the Committee recommends 
that the Minister should have powers to hold local enquiries into the library service provided, 
on his own initiative or on receiving complaints from the public. The Minister would be able 
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to direct a library authority to improve its service and if it failed to do so, transfer their powers 
to the County Council, or to himself. This is the alternative to state inspection for the Com- 
mittee is opposed to State grants for Libraries—they are to be a locally financed service despite 
the success of the systems in other countries. No standards are set for large library authorities 
because the Committee believes that they will provide efficient service of their own accord. 
From the progress, or rather the lack of progress, made by some large systems during the past 
ten years standards for all authorities are required. 


The standard that is defined for non-county boroughs and urban districts who wish to be 
designated as library authorities is a compromise, yet it is not unanimous. It requires an annual 
book fund of £5,000 or two shillings per head of population, which ever is the greater, but the 
Reservation at the end of the report questions its validity and demands its reduction by half. 
Even if the proposed book fund were adequate, which it is not, this kind of standard is too vague 
and limited in approach to provide a basis for a real library service. Specific provisions for 
staff—at least five Chartered Librarians including a Children’s Librarian for every authority— 
would help to see that the money was well spent and not squandered on lurid paper-backs, light 
romances and western stories to the detriment of a quality service for students. The application 
of the Committee’s standard will mean that many small authorities cannot hope to be designated 
as library authorities and will have to combine with the Counties, or with other districts. The 
two members of the Roberts’ Committee who signed the Reservation at the end of the report 
want existing library authorities to be automatically designated by the Minister. They do not 
suggest that the Counties should be broken up by the designation of any county district as a 
separate library authority and they want to perpetuate the anomaly under which a Borough 
of 35,000 population has a County Library service while its neighbouring urban district with 
only 10,000 population struggles to maintain an independent service, and exists because other 
libraries serve its readers and lend it books through inter-lending schemes. 


If the Committee’s proposals were implemented we should have three kinds of library 
authorities : Counties (released from their unprofitable ties with the Education Departments) 
and County Boroughs, County Districts with over 40-50,000 population and capable of providing 
an efficient service at a reasonable cost per head of population, and smaller County Districts 
that could only provide a service satisfactory to the Minister at a very high cost, but would do 
so rather than combine with their neighbours. The relationships between the authorities 
in a particular area would be of great importance to the readers using the libraries and to the 
ratepayers who paid for them. 

At present there is often a disgraceful lack of collaboration between the library authorities 
concerned in providing service in adjoining areas and the Roberts’ Committee recommends 
that powers to co-operate and co-ordinate should be readily available. The County Libraries, 
who would have to produce schemes of administration for their areas would be able to do most 
to see that a co-ordinated service was developed, for they would be required to state what 
co-operative arrangements they had made with other library authorities. The forms that 
collaboration between libraries could take should offer scope for imaginative thinking on the part 
of County Librarians. The vast resources of the Music and Drama Collections of the larger 
Counties, their stocks of specialised and advanced books, their travelling displays and ex- 
hibitions, printed booklists and mobile library services could be made available to neighbouring 
library authorities, possibly in return for the use of other services. Many absurdities exist in 
the present situation. A County Mobile Library may serve readers in a village two miles from 
an independent town library, while people in another village three miles away from the town 
library but within the Borough boundary have no service at all ; neighbouring authorities may 
each print booklists on the same subjects when a joint production would have been infinitely 
better and no more expensive ; and charges may be levied on readers who use the services 
provided by another library authority. These absurdities have been appreciated by the Roberts’ 
Committee. Unless we make a study of the kind of library service that the goodwill and genuine 
desire for better service is making in the American federated library services, we shall have only 
ourselves to blame if a national library service does not emerge from the implementation of the 
Roberts’ Committee recommendations. 
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Within the Counties the trend towards decentralisation of authority and responsibility 
to Regional and Branch Librarians is encouraged by the Committee’s recommendations, but 
it seems unfortunate that the Surrey scheme of delegation has been given such prominence. 
In many Counties it would be quite inapplicable for it takes no account of the need for the whole 
area served by a Branch Library to be fully represented on the Committee responsible for it. 
Few Libraries serve only the area within the County District in which they are situated and 
this is specially true of country town libraries, some of which are the bases for Mobile Libraries. 
The development of regional schemes within counties to provide the locally organised services 
of wider coverage and higher quality than can be achieved by individual branch libraries 
would be weakened by adoption of the Surrey Scheme and County Librarians would need to 
devise schemes that met local conditions, for submission to the Minister. 


The weakest section of the Report is that dealing with co-operation between libraries which 
seems to be interpreted as co-operation between public libraries—CICRIS, LADSIRLAC, 
SINTO and similar schemes are not mentioned. The Committee failed to understand the 
weakness of the case put to it for maintaining the present organisation and machinery and 
seems to regard the National Central Library and the Regional Bureaux as efficient. It has 
recommended that the present organisation should continue, that the regional catalogues should 
be completed and that local authorities should bear the whole cost of the regional organisations 
and the major part of the cost of the National Central Library. This seems an unrealistic policy 
in the light of the Committee’s other recommendations, that would alter not only the number 
of library authorities and their average size, but the nature of their demands on the machinery of 
inter-library lending. The Roberts’ Committee might well have looked closely at the methods 
by which Yorkshire, without a union catalogue, has demonstrated economic and efficient library 
co-operation for several years and recommended local (county or multi-county) schemes on 
similar lines backed by a national union catalogue of the larger libraries. Efficient techniques 
make it possible to organise an efficient interlending service based on a national union catalogue 
that could be easily kept up-to-date and accurate. The Roberts’ Committee recommendation 
needs to be reviewed by the Minister and his advisory bodies so that a less expensive and more 
useful scheme can be devised. 


The Committee’s recommendations on library staffing leave a great deal unsaid and so 
weaken the case that they present. It would have been preferable for the Committee to have 
stated that the work in Libraries can be divided into about 40 per cent professional and 60 per 
cent non-professional and that we need to recruit a smaller number of potential qualified 
librarians, to pay them well and to guarantee them full-time courses for their professional 
education and posts of professional merit with professional pay, when they qualify. The employ- 
ment of clerical staff to do the routine work is inevitable if we want librarianship to be a recog- 
nised and well-paid profession. The recruitment and education of librarians is to be considered 
by the advisory bodies and we cannot allow the opportunity that this will present to be lost. 


On Library buildings the Committee offers opportune support to our pleas for more 
expenditure. The back-log of building projects will take many years to work through—even 
at the present rate of loan sanction approvals—and the Minister should be able to tell local 
authorities to rebuild some of their wretched libraries as well as encouraging them to meet the 
needs of new communities. There is a great need for the Ministry to publish a Building Bulletin 
on public library planning to set minimum standards for area, design, furniture, etc., and the 
lack of commercially produced library furniture of good design needs urgent action. 


My generation of librarians has waited in hope of Government action to make possible the kind 
of service that we know is needed. As students we studied Kenyon, McColvin, the Proposals, the 
Scottish Report, and now we have Roberts. It is not all we hoped for, but it gives us oppor- 
tunities to improve on the present situation ; it is well-written and brief, perhaps because of 
this it may be acted upon. At present the Minister of Education is consulting interested parties 
and we must press for action as quickly as possible. Reform can be delayed too long for it to 
have any chance of effect. 
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The Industrial Library: Some Notes on 
Administrative Problems 


By J. M. Bors, F.L.A. 


PoLicy 


When a business concern establishes a library, it does so with the intention that the library 
shall serve particular needs, and the policy of the library must be based on these ; for example 
scientific research, production, commercial or market research. The company might consider it 
worthwhile to set up several libraries each to deal with one such aspect, or one central depart- 
ment to cover all these needs. Whatever is decided, the firm’s library must reflect these needs in 
its choice of bookstock, and in the type of library service given. 


Regarding bookstock, the subject interests of the company have the effect, not only of 
influencing the main subject field, e.g. Radio and Television, but also of related subjects, e.g. 
Physics, Optics, Chemistry, Photography, etc. In addition, subjects such as Management, 
Accountancy, Statistics, etc., may well be covered by a library serving the needs of a large firm. 


Concerning library services, these are naturally influenced by the organization of the com- 
pany and the type and number of its establishments. Where there are several factories in different 
parts of the country, library services may be concentrated at one central point—the head office 
or elsewhere, and all library services carried out from this one point. In another concern not so 
scattered, branch libraries may be set up, either as autonomous units, or administered and served 
from the main library. 


When considering library services to branches or to scattered buildings within the estab- 
lishment, the librarian must take into consideration the economic advantages or otherwise of 
using some system of internal post, messengers, or library staff to carry out such library services 
as routing of periodicals, etc. 


The staffing hierarchy of the organization may also to some extent influence the type of 
service given by the library. The management and executive staff should use the library : at the 
same time, the service may be extended to the works’ employees. Both these types of reader 
must be considered together with the research, technical and other members of the staff. Various 
grades of staff require different types and levels of library service ; so the library must be able to 
adapt itself to each of their needs. 


MATERIAL 


The provision of different types of material in the library raises certain administrative 
problems for the librarian. The main sources of published information to be considered here are, 
textbooks, periodicals, including patent specifications, “‘separates’’, reports, and Standard 
specifications, data sheets and trade catalogues. 


Textbooks. In a research library textbooks may not form the most important section of the 
library stock, for research will almost certainly advance beyond what has been published in book 
form. Recent, up-to-date textbooks, however, are required by the library, so that it is necessary 
for the librarian to evaluate what is available and to keep himself informed of new and forth- 
coming books by means of bibliographies and booklists. Nowadays books are costly items and the 
librarian has to consider seriously requests for duplication of copies. Nevertheless it may be 
judged worthwhile to have a duplicate copy of certain books available for reference in the library. 
Alternatively, group loan may be considered where a book is issued permanently to a group or 
department particularly interested in that subject. 


Periodicals. Periodical literature is important because it is more up-to-date than the published 
textbook. Periodicals and their binding account for a large percentage of the industrial library 
“materials” expenditure budget. In order to ensure anything like adequate subject coverage, it 
may be necessary for even the small library to subscribe to several hundred periodical titles. Even 
then, the library should take abstract journals and indexing services to cover “‘horderline” subjects— 
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articles of interest appearing in journals not held by the library. The smaller the library and its 
intake of periodicals the greater will be the need for abstracting journals and indexing services. 
These supplement the journals already held and form the nucleus of a reference collection 
capable of providing the answer to many enquiries. House journals often contain valuabie 
scientific and technical information and it is sometimes possible to arrange to receive these on an 
exchange basis—an arrangement of mutual benefit to both the companies concerned. Foreign 
periodicals are also required in the library ; the need for them and especially for Russian journals 
is increasing. 


‘Separates’. Periodical literature gives rise to the prolific number of “separates” acquired by 
the industrial library. These “‘separates’’ may be either preprints of papers prior to their being 
read at a meeting and published in a journal, or reprints from the journal of the revised paper 
together with any discussion. This type of material raises a problem for the librarian—what is 
the most efficient way of making it accessible ? It is seldom practicable fully to catalogue pre- 
print material when its final form—the reprint— will be received later ; and if the library binds 
the journal it may not be considered worthwhile to keep the reprint. But it should be borne in 
mind that possession of a “separate” may avoid the necessity for lending the bound volume, or it 
may be useful for issue permanently as a file copy. 


Reports. Report literature is of great importance in the industrial library but raises many 
problems for the librarian. Reports emanate from several sources. In an industrial library there 
may be company reports and the librarian would be responsible for housing the collection, as 
well as, in some cases, editing the reports. In addition, the special library may hold copies of 
Research Association reports and reports from Government departments. In many cases the 
librarian is responsible for confidential and restricted reports and must see that security is main- 
tained. Report literature requires cataloguing and classifying or indexing : the author, depart- 
ment, serial number and subject approaches must be all covered. In this connection it is worth 
noting the possibility of using some form of co-ordinate indexing. 


Standards Specifications, data sheets and trade catalogues. These are kept by many industrial 
libraries either for reference or for issue on loan. The British Standards’ collection does not 
present much difficulty because the British Standards Institution Yearbook provides an easy means of 
reference, not only to the library’s holdings but also to all those standards available from the 
Institution. The abstracts appended to each standard listed in numerical order, together with 
the subject index, make this yearbook a valuable source of reference for the librarian faced with 
enquiries for this type of information. Data sheets issued both by official organizations and by 
industrial firms are usually the responsibility of the library. These data services are particularly 
valuable in libraries covering the electronics field. Trade catalogues are useful sources of com- 
mercial information. To be really effective they need careful indexing. This may be considered 
too costly and the catalogues may well be kept in a vertical filing system. 


SERVICES 

Many of the industrial library’s services centre on the periodical. The librarian must decide 
upon the best method of making his periodical collection available to his readers, bearing in mind 
that much of the value of the periodical depends on the current information it contains. It is 
necessary to consider the relative merits of circulating, clipping, indexing or abstracting periodi- 
cals. It may even be advisable to use several or all of these techniques. Before starting any of 
these services the librarian should cost it and determine its value to the firm. 


Where circulation of periodicals is undertaken, several copies of a title may be taken. This 
speeds-up the time required to circulate a copy and it also enables a reference copy to be kept in 
the library while other copies are out on circulation. Another problem to be considered is that of 
“fixed” circulation—should each issue of a journal be circulated to the same people, or should 
every number be scanned and circulated to those interested ? The actual problem of routing 
journals must be solved, either by using messengers and some system of internal post, or by the 
library staff delivering the journals, i.e. a “controlled” circulation. The latter, of course, will add 
to the cost of the service but should ensure a more efficient and speedier service with less likelihood 
of journals becoming lost on circulation. 
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Clipping is usually restricted to ephemeral information and is frequently used in the com- 
mercial, economic or marketing library. The daily and weekly press is scanned for items of interest 
to the firm. A clippings service is often combined with indexing to give a better and more lasting 
coverage. 


Indexing of periodicals may be carried out by the library where circulation is not considered 
advisable, e.g. where buildings are scattered. An indexing bulletin has the effect of drawing 
attention to the contents of current journals available for reference in the library. 


Abstracting may similarly be used in compiling a bulletin to be circulated to branches, 
factories, etc., separated from the main library. A file of abstracts may also be kept in the library 
either to supplement existing printed abstracting services, or as a temporary measure until the 
printed abstracts are published. 


Many libraries compile an information bulletin of some kind. This may range from a 
bulletin of abstracts as mentioned above—examples may be seen in many Research Association 
bulletins—to a simple list of library accessions. These bulletins not only publicise the library 
services and stimulate loans and enquiries, but in many cases form a valuable source of biblio- 
graphical information, especially where issues are cumulated and indexed. 


One of the tasks undertaken by the special librarian is the making and obtaining of transla- 
tions. Nowadays there are several co-operative schemes in force which enable the librarian to 
share the cost of making technical translations. It is also possible to borrow translations from many 
sources, and it is up to the librarian to scan lists and bibliographies of available items. Some 
libraries employ a staff of translators to ensure that translations of technical articles are readily 
available. 


Another service often given by the industrial library concerns conferences and meetings on 
technical subjects. The librarian notifies those people likely to be interested in a particular 
meeting and if they wish, makes application for them to attend. Several published lists are now 
available giving forthcoming conferences in date order ; many lists of meetings to be held are 
also published in the technical press. This simplifies the librarian’s task, but it is of course essen- 
tial to have prior notice of these events in order to apply for reservations. 


The library usually houses and issues reprints of technical articles written by members of the 
staff of the company. Sometimes the librarian may be responsible for processing these communi- 
cations and seeing them through the press. 


Reference services in the library require the librarian to know thoroughly his own library 
stock, as well as unpublished sources of information—not forgetting personal contacts. Subject 
specialists within the organisation can often answer an abstruse technical query in a few minutes, 
whereas to find the answer in a technical reference book may not only take longer but may well 
provide less satisfactory information. It is generally agreed that librarians gain from contact 
with their opposite numbers in similar establishments and this can be very valuable when 
answering queries. With regard to interlending, this often raises difficulties because not only may 
the library stock be continually required on the premises and therefore not available for loan to 
other libraries, but also much of the stock may be confidential to the firm operating the library. 
At the same time no library is self-sufficient and must at some time need to borrow items from 
other libraries : this may be embarrassing where the librarian feels unable to lend his library 
stock. In cases of this kind, the informal contacts mentioned above are helpful in tracing in- 
formation ; even where the original item cannot be borrowed. The librarian is usually very 
willing to help by checking references, supplying information, or even arranging for bona fide 
enquirers to see the work in question. For external loans the industrial librarian tends to use 
library facilities offered by the Research Associations of which the firm is a member, besides 
borrowing from such institutions as the Science Library, the Lending Library Unit and the 
National Central Library. By making use of these facilities the librarian is able to borrow the 
items needed by his readers and not available from his library stock. This effectively increases 
the potential value of the services already given by the industrial library. 
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Thoughts on Library Classification in Retrospect 
and in Prospect 


By W. C. Berwick Sayers 


Unpbousrep.y there has been in recent years a perceptible growing interest in classification 
as the librarian understands, or at least uses, the word. The practical use of it began with the 
bookman who wanted to make some sort of catalogue of books which, having likeness in subject 
or in some other way, could be catalogued in association. The use of it for books on shelves is 
probably (no one really knows) a later process and became quite naturally in the course of time 
the dominating one in libraries. That domination is now under challenge ; there is a return 
in some librarian minds to the original and primitive ways of storing books by size or in some 
other way, systematic within its own limits but having no other system, and revealing little or 
nothing about the insides of the books. And classification, as for a century or more we have 
known it, although by no means neglected, is left rather on one side while modernists chase the 
finding, identifying, division and redivision of smaller and smaller items of knowledge. That 
is how it appears. 

This is, however, to over-simplify. The standard classifications still exist in active use in 
the majority of general libraries. I am not sure if a statistical statement of the number of 
libraries which use such systems is available. All the statements that I know are partial and 
manifestly incomplete, and such as we have do not tell us if the scheme in use is used completely 
or selectively or is modified in some way or other. But the forbidding fact is that most libraries 
were developed while, or before, the modern schemes were developing ; and some used home- 
made schemes, often almost unrecognizably broad from the modern standpoint, and others 
took what they thought to be the best of the available schemes because yet others were doing so 
and because, as Ranganathan remarked at Dorking, “classification was a science without a 
grammar’. And eighty years ago a lad, sub-librarian of Amhurst College Library, devised a 
scheme with a simple traditional base and appropriated for it a notation, the Decimal, which 
had, and has, an unsurpassable validity. This came pat at the time when the seething develop- 
ment of public libraries had begun. “Far too complex for use in any ordinary library’, cried 
the critics ; even when the schedules occupied only 1,000 numbers, and 12 pages of relative 
index completed its first edition. It soon overcame this myopic estimate in America; and, rather 
more slowly, it took root in England, really getting grip in the first ten years of the century 
owing to the advocacy of Sion College (Henry Guppy), Basil Anderton and Jast ; it is now little 
short of universal ; so much so that the B.NV.B. had to be based upon it, not because it was the 
best scheme. The B.N.B. editor, whose uses the D.C. as skilfully as any Englishman has ever 
done, is a convinced disciple of Ranganathan. Merely because of its general use in libraries 
the Decimal system was chosen, and further—it is an immense further—the prime purpose was 
not just to issue a weekly list of British books. That was done, with some efficiency let it be 
conceded, by others. It was that after half a century’s advocacy we had now established a central 
organization which would catalogue and class most of the books that libraries would be likely 
to acquire, with uniform efficiency in both the processes involved. It saved the work of thousands 
of librarians who were cataloguing most of the same books every day ; in short, effected the 
greatest economy reached in a century of library technique. Much of its acceptability rested on 
the wide prevalence of Dewey. 

I refrain from enlarging upon its adaptability to other systems. A well-classed entry by 
any system is useful in obvious ways to the user of another classification system, and on the great 
boon of its card reprints which in time will, I hope, give even a small library as good a catalogue 
of its own stock as any in the world. I would add, however, that Mr. A. J. Wells’s knowledge of 
the faceted classing methods of Ranganathan has been of considerable importance in_ his 
D.C. classing. These methods can be effective in the applying of any scheme. 


All this would be unimportant at this stage if it were not obvious that current writings on 
classification would seem to suggest that the D.C. is something that is or has been “erased 
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like an error and cancelled” ; something that has already been written and overwritten. Its 
vogue, however, remains. There is the inescapable fact of the two volumes of the 16th edition 
of the Dewey Decimal classification facing us. Why? Books are not devised, published and 
republished because their creator is pleased that they are. His gratification does not pay the 
costs of preparation, printing and publishing. The willingness of the public to buy what it uses 
and wants is the only means of survival. A 17th edition of Dewey is already discussed. 


My own modest work in classification arose from the simple fact that my then chief, Charles 
Riddle of Bournemouth, lent me a copy of Dewey, which we did not use, with the remark ; 
already indicated, and unoriginal, that it was too complex for British use. My unaided examina- ee 
tion of it almost confirmed this view, but on the horizon was “‘a smart young fellow’? named a 
Jast who at Peterborough had actually arranged his library by this classification and had pub- 
lished a class-catalogue with a thumb index to it. So there must be something in it, although s 


the review of Jast’s small list in the L.A. Record inveigled against the undesirability of intro- 5 
ducing such difficulties into libraries. I had read Brown’s Manual of Library Classification, 1895, 4, 
which gave outlines of many schemes, so many that one wondered by what inspiration thinker a 


after thinker had itched to create his own, but even from this I got no lucid view of why they 
did it. Then I came across E. C. Richardson’s recent lectures at Princeton as recorded in the 
small newspaper like type of the red-clothed first edition! ; and its effect may be gauged from 
the fact that I still cherish a note-book in which I had copied the first lecture in the neat upright ig 
hand which young librarians then used. But it was at the London School of Economics in ee 
1905-6 that we had our first systematic extended library teaching organized for the Library 'p 
Association, with Brown on Administration, Henry J. Quinn on Cataloguing, A. W. Pollard on B. 
Historical Bibliography, Jast on Classification and Douglas Cockerell on Book-binding—each 
running a winter course. There I learned from Jast to appreciate what Arundell Esdaile called 
“this mentally intoxicating study” ; and, later, having been urged by James Duff Brown to | 
run the first L.A. Correspondence Course in the subject, continued to write about it. But, a 
first, in 1907, I read a paper to the Library Assistants’ Association on “Some Principles of ney 
Classification”? which was, I think, the first writing published in England which attempted to 
show what I thought to be the building-construction of the subject. The rules in it were drawn 
from Richardson, Dewey, Jast, Jevons ; very little in them was my own ; some are now 
obsolete. Anyway, they started something. 


II 


If I have made myself clear, it may be seen that my only purpose at the beginning was to 
make more intelligent my own use of the cardinal existing schemes. If I had to apply Dewey— 
and at that time as a not-chief-librarian I had no alternative—I wanted to be as good at it as 
possible. That, too, I hoped my contemporary workers would also want to do ;_ being convinced 
that even if, as Alfred Pollard said he could, they could teach the essentials of library technics 
to an educated person in an afternoon, which I dared to doubt, the worker would have a surer 
touch if he knew the history and conditions of his allotted scheme. It will thus be evident that 
while in my pursuance of classification order I ranged from Plato’s ideal system, through the 
more prosaic one of Aristotle and jogged along to the systems of Bacon, Gesner, Descartes, 
Comte, Coleridge, Spencer and Karl Pearson, and some classifications before and after, I had 
no intention of making a scheme for myself or being the cause of such creation in others. In 
this last negative I failed. In my classes at University College were such men as Lionel McColvin, 
and Ranganathan. 


I said that my early “Principles” were an amalgam of received ideas. Sooner or later I a: % 
knew they would be challenged. They were. E. Wyndham Hulme was making experiments 
at the Patent Office Library and this splendid librarian, to whom amongst the many fine things 
we owe him that are forgotten unduly was the editing of the Athenaeum Subject Index of Periodicals, eS 
later the L.A. Subject Index to Periodicals, which he inaugurated and bore for a long time the initial ie 
financial burden, came out five years later with his Principles of Book Classification (L.A.R., 

V. 13-14, 1911-12).* He maintained a position now commonly held by modern classificationists. 
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In a little book, Canons of Classification, 1915, long since forgotten, I analysed his argument as 
follows : 
“It is not essential that a classification should provide class-marks for every conceivable 


subject, or indeed for any topic that has not been treated in print. It is quite sufficient if 


a book classification provides an accurate allotment for every aggregate of subject matter 
which is represented by books. The final order of the larger groups or families of literature 
can be changed at the will of the classifier without affecting the value of the classification, 
which depends upon the accuracy and sufficiency of the division and definition of the 
ultimate sub-classes. Book classification is not a science. It is an art, like that of fitting a 
child’s puzzle together. You must be familiar with the pieces before you can put the 
puzzle together. It is, therefore, impossible for any satisfactory system of book classification 
to proceed from one person, for no librarian, however well-informed, can affect even a 
nodding acquaintance with all branches of literature.” 
The canons which this attacks are ‘a classification should be comprehensive, embracing all 
past and present knowledge, and allowing places for any possible additions to knowledge”, and 
“The enumeration of parts should be exhaustive’. At no time did I expect this to be read as 
“a classification scheme should provide written schedules of everything that has or can have 
being, that has existed, exists, may exist’. The first quoted surely means that the schedules 
should be so made that they can expand to admit new things at any suitable place ; the second, 
that the very word “system” should suggest that every known subject should be included in it 
somewhere but in nowise meant that the schedule once written was a sealed one excluding any 
new subject. Perhaps I was unfortunate in calling my axioms, postulates, principles, criteria— 
what you will—canons. One English teacher of merit used invariably to refer to Sayers’s “‘so- 
called canons”, and in 1957 Mr. John Metcalfe, amongst other references to its humble first 
user makes this one “‘Now to test a classification practically we must have some criteria, or 
canons as Sayers called them in his pretentious way, though they won’t be his muddled 
philosophico—logical canons.”’* I would leave the defence of the pretentious word, which 
when young I thought to be merely a brief, striking variant of “rules”, to Ranganathan and his 
disciples. But I would plead for rather more of the courtesies of discussion. Of Dr. S. C. Bradford, 
no longer here to answer, one of the real scholars of world librarianship, Metcalfe dares to 
say “Such things as facts and a little scholarly research never troubled Bradford’’.* This 
incredible assertion could be excused in a lesser critic. 


III 

“Books brought into relation and made operative’’ was the title of an excellent paper by 
Basil Anderton.* It was on the Dewey classification. But that is what has been done by the D.C. 
and, before it, was not so well done. I know as well as anyone that its faults are as thick as 
dust in vacant chambers, and that few use it without modifying or mauling it, perhaps improving 
it. There is, for example, Ranganathan’s Octave device as a means of extending its classes. 
Its main classes have been shifted about ; I had to do this in my own library to make it con- 
sonant with the traffic of readers. And soon. But I return finally to the result of mere experience. 
The Library of Congress, like the B.N.B., uses D.C. numbers on its cards in sheer self-defence 
and as a contribution—not a concession I contend—to the vast number of libraries which are, 
shackled it may be, but attached adhesively to Dewey. These two great organizations confirm 
its vogue and may be the main forces against the new and admittedly most ingenious biblio- 
graphical schemes which begin with the individual literary piece and by means of facets and 
many other analytic and connective devices build up to main classes by great gradualness. 
My admiration for the new methods as devised by Ranganathan, and modified by J. E. Farradane? 
and others, is great indeed. They gain acceptance and influence as they merit. Let that be granted 
even by those who may never find the courage to absorb the Prolegomena® (easy enough for those 
with patience to absorb the author’s “‘standsimp”’, “‘apupa”’ and other shorthand terminology). 
If, then, the D.C. will continue, we may well rid ourselves of the juvenile repetition of its faults, 
but certainly know them, recognize that most of the phases, facets, etc., are indicated or implicit 
in the scheme, and learn to apply it, if we must, so that our books are brought into relation 
and made operative. That, I would confess, has been the purpose of my own work in classifica- 
tion : to learn enough about any scheme whatsoever to apply it intelligently and effectively. 
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It will be noticed that I have been writing of classification of books, and books in general 
libraries which cover or attempt to cover all knowledge. I learned from Paul Otlet at the 
beginning of the century that a book may be on a subject and bear such a title as “Geology” 
and yet is always really a complex of subjects : every paragraph could be classed and many 
of them have connections with subjects other than geology and even remote from it. He and 
La Fontaine, in the Institut International de Bibliographie, planned a universal catalogue of 
books, and dreamed that they could not only accomplish this ; their vision included “‘Standsimp”’ 
though not the term, in book-sizes, paper sizes, card sizes, coinages, machine parts, etc., etc., 
and they showed us samples of these they had collected. They did not plan a universal library ; 
has anyone yet? Try to imagine it. But out of their dreams came the modification of Dewey 
which, with manifold adjustments, still bears some of the faults and difficulties, and all the 
virtues of its origin, the Universal Decimal Classification. This can be used in general libraries 
with necessary omissions in the scheme which tend to bring it back to Dewey itself, but owing to 
the advocacy of the late Prof. A. F. Pollard, Dr. S. C. Bradford and members of Aslib and the 
international library associations it is widely used in special libraries, as frequent advertisements 
for librarians knowing the system testify. 

It would be a pleasure to me to write of the long and creative devotion Henry Evelyn Bliss 
gave to the search for order and principles and in creating his Bibliographic Classification after 
writing his two monumental works on The Organization of Knowledge. His scholarship was profound 
and the result of research which makes most of us seem to be amateurs. I thought his system too 
late afoot to affect his own committed generation ; indeed, I do not know of any American 
library which has applied it or of any considerable appreciation of his work in his native country. 
In a regular letter-exchange of thirty years he never complained of this to me. It may be that 
his precise prose, in which, as his best exponent here, Lawrence A. Burgess, remarks, he used 
language with mathematical exactness, “‘loading every rift with ore”, had something to do with 
this unkind avoidance. He must be read with diligence. Personally, he was modest, a poet, 
a writer of essays of a different prose character ; a most lovable man ; but for his classification 
he would contend, as those who attacked it know. His contribution to classification theory 
rested upon one of two commonsense principles. First—of the many orders that can be inferred 
from a study of thought and things, the order of any subject that thinkers, students and workers 
in it find most useful makes the most useful order in which to arrange books. The second was 
that, when we have conceived general classes, the successive subdivisions of them should be 
arranged so that subjects that are special are subordinated to their general class step by step 
and at each step a linear arrangement in order of near relationship in the subjects is attained. 
The first of these principles is an enlargement of my own canon : Characteristics chosen as the 
basis of classification should be essential to the purposes of the classification ; or, more simply, 
arrange by characteristics most useful to the user of the books to be classified by the scheme, 


The second introduces the problem of the schedule of a classification. A classification of 


knowledge, however to be applied, is a map of knowledge, and is to knowledge as an atlas, a 
or better still a geographical globe is to the world. It differs apart from its graphic presentation eA 
of terrestrial spaces from the gazetteer in that it shows those spaces in their relations ; country - 


is shown with all contiguous countries exactly as they occur in actual fact. A gazetteer is arranged 

in a columnar form of words, usually in one alphabetic sequence—an unsystematic practical 

index only so far as arrangement is concerned. 5g 
If only we could make an atlas of all knowledge, each subject main class occupying a map, : 

each division another map subordinate to the main class, and so on ; each map being constantly 

under revision as surface features change under new populations, uses, and natural changes, in 

we might get some notion of what our problem is. But we have to produce our systems in a book, c 

in columns of words our linear subjects, arranged as Bliss commands us in propinquity, cannot 

be written across pages as each subject would produce its own line, and each sub-subject its 

own line, with succeeding other lines until the whole subject was exhausted. It would absorb 
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acres of paper and be unusable anyway. So our system is recorded in columns down the page 
and subordinate subjects of a main class are set out in an order which places things which are 
most like together in order of their likeness ; and it often happens quite inevitably that what are 
possibly equal divisions of a subject are printed in a manner which suggests they are not equal. 


This is not a study of Bliss ; that has been done better than I can do it, but I have written 
thus much to suggest that it was the discovery by Bliss of the accurate collocation of subjects 
that seems to me to have influenced later, and much contemporary, classification study. His 
services to our study have been so unselfishly great, have influenced subsequent scheme-makers, 
not the least Ranganathan whose whole study was re-orientated by the reading of the Organiza- 
tions of Knowledge volumes. His Bibliographic Classification may not endure, I am no prophet. 
There is, however, the British Committee on the B.C., of which Dr. D. J. Campbell is Hon. 
Secretary. This unites users of the scheme and for it the H. W. Wilson Company issues an 
occasional Bulletin conveying the revisions which must occur in such a scheme. No scheme that 
is without supervision and capable of revision can continue to give adequate service. Those 
who use it here include university college libraries and the Ministry of Health Library and 
these, when I last enquired into the matter, seemed to find it effective. 


This, and the two theory-history works, have been pronounced to be “the last of the old 
school of classification”. The tenacity of life of condemned works is often surprising. 


VI 


If there is what may be called an Age of Dewey, there is also most certainly an Age of 
Ranganathan. He has shown us “‘a way forward’’, as Bernard I. Palmer and A. J. Wells say 
in their brave little Fundamentals of Library Classification,®, 1951 ; his name is on the lips and pens 
of all who are concerned with classification, often with admiration, sometimes with rancour, 
always with the respect that persistent loyalty to ideas and ideals commands. His works are a 
continuum from his Five Laws of Library Science,’ an attractive re-presentation of axioms he had 
heard or inferred from the teachings of western librarians developed with elaborate and sincere 
simplicity into what has been the gospel of his library life, to his Prolegomena, 1937, in its second 
edition, 1957, which now prevails with the authority of the Library Association. It is often 
difficult, as I have already suggested, to read one of his later books at once ; he proceeds, en- 
iarging and probably improving as he goes, from one book to another, not always realizing 
that he who runs and reads may not be familiar with his earlier works or the new terms he 
introduces in almost all of them and thereafter assumes to be accepted and known. 


Colon, the practical classification scheme which came out of his studies most closely resembles 
the Brown Subject Classification in that it adopted, modified and extended the principle 
exhibited in Brown’s Categorical Table. Brown taught that every subject could be viewed, and 
therefore written about, from many points of view. In what we now call “enumerative classi- 
fications’ we set out the subject from main class to the most minute division of it we can reach. 
(As Ranganathan says the ultimate sub-division is never reached). Brown reduces his schedules 
by setting out in the Categorical tables all the probable sub-divisions that have a general use, 
or several uses, in a scheme to be used in any class that can appropriately be divided by them. 
This method, which is also implied in the common sub-divisions of Dewey, Cutter, Bliss, and 
every other standard scheme, Ranganathan makes basic to his whole method. This therefore 
consists of many series of more or less mnemonic tables, and categories, used to develop his main 
classes and promising an extension of classes that, being infinite, goes further than any other 
system. 


Again, this is not a description or assessment of Colon. It stands with the others. It is 
probable that future classificationers may regard it as less enduring and important than his 
fixation of constructional ideas : those expressed graphically in the Diagram of the Original 
Universe, Classes, Arrays, Collateral Classes, etc., which faces page 35 of the Prolegomena. So 
far as I know, there is no general library that has applied Colon to its whole stock. This is 
probably a confession of ignorance on which I should like enlightenment. 
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The Colon system and the studies preceding or following it have assumed importance in 
present days from the growing classification needs of special libraries and information organiza- 
tions. Long ago I expressed my own commonplace conviction that the adoption for a special 
library of any general schemes was notationally undesirable ; the growing subject even then, 
of Aviation was confined for some time to Physics in the D.C., under gases because hydrogen 
was used to inflate the balloon, which was the only avian object ; and even when that myopic 
placing was replaced by one in engineering, a special collection on Aeronautics would have to 
be assembled at an initial number which was five digits long. In a collection of local topography 
of, say, Surrey the initial D.C. number is 914.221 which is merely “description of the whole 
county”. To replace the whole five letters in the first case with A, and the six in the second with 
S, are examples of a merely commonsense mode of assembly before actual classing begins. 
Jast in his “Classification, Guiding and Indexing of Survey Photographs’’, 1916,'! showed a 
decimal method which was practical ; and recently Brian Vickery in his most interesting 
Classification and Indexing in Science, 1958, has shown us in five schemes by various librarians 
how an expansive, detailed and notationally brief classification of a special subject can be 
contrived by the use of the facet methods derived from Ranganathan. They use the methods 
but they are outside the Colon scheme itself. 


Vill 


In this position then lie the prospects of library classification as I see it. For a long time 
established libraries must, by conditions already too much emphasized here, be constrained to 
use accessible enumerative schemes. The lament of D. J. Foskett in his masterly address, 
Library Classification and Knowledge,}? 1958, that, because a great reference library to be classified 
for the first time, is to be serviced by the D.C., he ‘“‘can think of nothing more calculated to 
arouse the contempt and despair of research workers who will have to suffer the results”, might 
have been true had the 15th edition been proposed. He is challenged unluckily by the fact that 
the other classifying methods, in spite of the industry now appearing in connection with them, 
are too slow—or seem to be. The British Classification Group, which emerged from the Royal 
Society’s scientific conference a few years ago, is a body to be watched and given every encourage- 
ment the profession is able to bestow. It is linked internationally with other committees in 
Europe and in America in the pursuit of the optimum method of classing every form of literary 
and other communication. It moves very slowly, because every proposal raises its problems and 
discussions. Some of our best minds are engaged. 


But let us keep our minds clear as to distinctions and purposes. The library classification is 
devoted primarily to the arrangement of books on shelves and their reasonable cataloguing 
for the reasonable use of the general reader : although the general reader includes many scholarly 
readers. Therefore, for their use such systems as are complete must be revised and kept current. 
Library students must learn what they are and how to use them. Such problems as Jevons 
posed as that of the classing of a steam-engine, because of its engineering, physical, social and 
other applications, and Mr. Foskett’s more subtle one, ‘‘the corrosion of tin-plate by acid fruit 
products”, present no real problem ; the first is classed as a steam-engine, the second is tin 
plate, corrosion of, and kinds of corrosion, with references from fruit acids ; any librarian 
who knows his business can class and index either without much loss to comprehensiveness. 


The main problems, then, for the future lie in the discriminating in complex masses of 
material the “‘like’’ references (retrieving them from the mass) and recording them so that the 
references can be assembled economically and with the utmost rapidity. This is systematic 
indexing, involving first classification of every kind of entity (depth classification) and then the 
most minute and accurate indexing ; and employing every device, mechanical and other, 
punch cards, electronic sorting and selecting and what aids so-ever science has brought and can 
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bring to the “retrieval of knowledge’, and to its manipulation for those who seek to use it. 
For without such information we cannot progress, possibly cannot survive, in the modern world, 


Nore. The best English book yet on the subject (and much more) is B. C. Vickery’s 
Classification and Indexing of Science,** a most readable work which I reviewed recently in Tue 
Liprary Wor Lp. Its appeal is not only to the special science indexer ; it is a capital book for 


every student of our subject. 
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MEMORABILIA 


A Somewuat Musty VARIATION 


A characteristic letter to The Times of 


February 26th is worth a note because of the 
desire expressed in it that the purchase of new 
fiction in libraries should be delayed a twelve- 
month as a “sane and sensible compromise” 
which would release some of the twelve 
millions of pounds public libraries spend upon 
books in order to devote it to the increase 
of the £1,250,000 only which can be spent 
yearly on music and painting by the Arts 
Council. The writer argues that at least 
half of the 400,000,000 books we _ issue 
annually are “fiction” to reach this recom- 
mendation : one more circumstance to 
justify discrimination in our counting of 
Fiction. In any case, it is the public’s 
pleasure that libraries supply this form of 
literature and we do what is possible to 
insinuate the best fiction in the largest 
possible quantity. Supposing the suggestion 
were complied with, would it benefit music, 
the drama and painting? Is modern music 
superior to modern imaginative writing 


and modern painting a greater cultural 
delight ? 


* * * 


Tuat Apt I 


One of my readers has objected to my 
objection to the findings on the grading of 
library staffs by the National Joint Council 
and the attitude to them of the L.A. as 
expressed in Liaison. The Branch Librarian 
grade calling for a salary in Apt II has been 
revised. The N.J.C. wanted 10 assistants 
in his charge to justify this grade ; the L.A. 
stuck out for 5 and the N.J.C. made their 
requirement in this last award 6. “It is”, 
he argues, “only an award of a committee, 
and it is better than the award originally 
proposed. There is a more general claim 
for L.G. officers ahead and when this is 
fought our claims will not be forgotten I feel 
sure. We should regard it as a stage and, in 
that sense, accept it. Only by stages, in the 
general assessment of librarianship, shall we 
reach what is fair. Let us try again. Mean- 
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while, such stuff as you have written and the 
article in Liaison have, I understand, an- 
noyed NALGO ; and of what benefit is 


that to us ?” 
* 


Tue Empassy OF Books 


One of the urgencies of today is to pene- 
trate the countries, which have made them- 
selves a bloc opposed to western ideas and 
ideals, from the mental angle. This can be 
done in many ways, on the air (but broad- 
casts can be jammed and their influence is 
probably transient), by personal visits and 
the exchange of them (which are always 
rather difficult and must be too few for 
general effect) and by books. There are 
other ways of course ; but those who heard 
Sir William Haley, at the London and Home 
Counties Branch on February 25th, were 
impressed with his assurance of the im- 
portance of books as a means of communi- 
cation. We have our International Book 
Centre within the National Central Library, 
which distributes books, that are given to it, 
to Russian and other libraries but, valuable 
as this is, with the very small financial 
resources with which it works, it must be 
very clearly limited, cannot be systematic 
and is quite unable to carry out unassisted 
the work Sir William was advocating. 
“Books are our most potent weapons in the 
cold war”, he said. “Poor people in un- 
developed countries, particularly in the Far 
East, were being supplied from Moscow with 
cheap editions of English classics, novels and 
text-books.”” This appeared to be an im- 
partial cultural service. ‘If these people, 
however, are to have Dickens, Gibbon, The 
Vicar of Wakefield, Galsworthy and Mill 
On Liberty, let them be in British editions. 
We can then see that they are unexpurgated.” 
Books could be used against us, even our 
own. I reflect—leaving Sir William for a 
moment—that Oliver Twist with its poor 
law methods, pickpockets, Fagin, Bill Sykes 
and squalor, could be read by the un- 
instructed as a picture of contemporary 
England. If the Government would build 
up this service, with the assistance of the 
National Book Centre, the Regional Systems, 
the British Council and all other agencies, 
setting aside with adequate controls, real 
funds to further the work, much might be 
done not only with our challengers, but to 


meet the situation described by Sir William. 
“The entry into the cold war of books 
showed how empty of books the world was, 
taken as a whole. Vast territories exist whose 
teeming populations have scarcely begun to 
read. There is great book hunger among the 
few who can.” For 2,000 years we have 


regarded great literature as a product of 


European life; it had been. Now the 
world was stirring everywhere. “Africa has 
not put its imprint on the world’s literature. 
It will. So will Asia, in a way we cannot 


yet realize.” 
* * * 


WELL RECEIVED 


I liked the early evening broadcast on the 
Roberts’ Report which I heard on the Light 
Programme on February 26th. It outlined 
quite well the principal findings and recom- 
mendations of the Report and in an encourag- 
ing, optimistic way. It laid considerable 
emphasis upon the inequalities in our service 
forced upon us by local attitudes—places too 
poor, or too mean, or too lacking in local 
cultural ambition to provide adequate build- 
ings, books or staffs ; was specially emphatic 
about the ghastly, gloomy buildings which 
repel cultured or fastidious people, still 
existing, externally grimy and unpainted and 
suggesting (often quite wrongly) that their 
interiors are airless, smelly and as dirty as 
their exteriors. But it was specially valuable 
in that it begged our citizens to make local 
comparisons, to see libraries which are 
bright, active, adequate and to examine their 
own in the light of that experience. What 
they would not find were librarians un- 
willing to welcome and to serve them. Such 
an inquest should be followed by demands 
upon the local authority either to mend its 
ways or to hand over its library duties to 
some more competent authority. A useful 


talk. 


* * * 


MANCHESTER L.T. BROADCAST 


The Company of the Manchester Library 
Theatre came again into national promin- 
ence when, for the first time so far as our 
information reaches, it produced “A Man 
for All Seasons” in the B.B.C.’s Saturday 
Night Theatre on February 28th. The play, 
which is on the private life of Sir Thomas 
More and of the court troubles which led to 
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his tragedy, is by R. A. Bolt, and the broad- 
cast was arranged from the Library theatre 
by arrangement with the Manchester 
Libraries Committee. 

» 
A Yorksnire Nore 


Brighouse has a new Junior Library, I 
learn from its Annual Report, 1957-58, made 
by dividing the old L-shaped reading room 
in the front of the building above the en- 
trance hall. ‘The walls are in contrasting 
patterns of red and yellow, the woodwork in 
blue and yellow and the shelving cherry red. 
It is certainly a_ cheerful place, with 
fluorescent lighting after dark. “It was 
decided to alter completely the arrangement 
of the books on the shelves . . . A new scheme 
has been compiled in which fiction is com- 
bined with non-fiction by the use of a letter 
of the alphabet. The letter signifies a broad 
subject and is placed on the spine of the book. 
Eleven subjects are used ranging from A 
Church and State to M-—Picture Story 
Books. Each subject group has a separate 
tier of shelves and is headed by a guide giving 
letter and subject. This arrangement meets 
with the approval of the children.” I am 
glad to copy this from a report of which I 
have not seen a previous issue. It is one of an 


active small library which has a turn-over of 


10 volumes per head of its 30,500 population 
and spends nearly a trd. rate on libraries. 
The book-fund at £2,728 if only a little more 
than half of the sum proposed in the Roberts’ 
Report is nearly 23 per cent of its income. 


One remark I venture about the classing of 


children’s books. Is there any virtue in the 
older idea that in the Junior Library the 
child should be familiarised with the arrange- 
ment he will encounter in a few years when, 
as we hope, he will turn over to the adult 
library ? 
* * * 

Expensive BuLK 

It may be of no great importance, seeing 
that some librarian observers think books, 
even with the increases of today, are still 
too cheap, that | am somewhat impressed 
by a statement made by a March critic. To 
him it is a gloomy and disturbing feature 
that here and in America—it may be else- 
where too—the editions of our classics, or 
subsidiaries to them, are being issued in so 
great a bulk and at so large a cost that they 


can be bought only by the public purse, and 
accommodated only in fairly large libraries ; 
average homes can find shelf-room for few 
of them. Scholarship has no discernible 
economic limits and we don’t want them, 
but one cannot help asking if Matthew 
Prior is worth a two-volume Oxford editing 
at a price of £6 6s. ; if Dr. Johnson’s dull 


journals and prayers (from Yale) should 


cost £4, and that for only the first volume of 
a monumental set ? These are samples only 
of a growing practice. Does scholarship 
require them? Does anyone except the 
printers’ proof-reader ever get through them? 
I wish lovers of literature would solve my 
doubts about the use of scarce library funds 
for the purchase of such books. 


* * 


CuHARGEs AGAIN 


Library charges come under scrutiny in no 
uncertain way in the Roberts’ Report. *“The 
free provision of books has from the beginning 
been the primary object of the public library 
service and, it is, in our view, essential that 
this principle should be preserved” (page 25). 
To prevent frivolous use of the “bespoken 
service”’ which is regarded as an indispens- 
able part of a fully efficient service, a small 
charge is thought to be justified, but it should 
be as low as possible and based upon the 
cost of postage and should not be regarded 
as a source of revenue to pay for clerical work 
or other costs. Again fines are also to be so 
regarded and should not be oppressive or a 
source of income. Their doubtful legality 
at present should be resolved, so that the 
necessary charge for them is definitely 
recognized. 


SHEFFIELD RE-INTRODUCES AND REDUCES 


Interesting in connection with bespeaking 
charges is this extract from the Sheffield 
public libraries’ report which has just come 
into my hands: ‘The reservation of fiction 
was re-introduced in January, 1957, a full 
year’s operation shows that the number of 
books reserved has not proved embarrassing 
and that the tendency, reported last year, of 
readers asking for standard and modern 
novels of good quality has continued : very 
few ‘“‘who-dun-its” or “westerns” have been 
reserved. The reduction in February of the 
reservation fee from 4d to 2d led to no 
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appreciable change in this connection, nor 
did the extension of the book exchange system 
to fiction, introduced in November.’ 


* * * 


Fiction 1s Orren LireRATURE 

Where, as at Hove, the Council has in- 
structed the Libraries Committee not to 
reserve fiction, could not the connotation of 
the word “Fiction” be reconsidered ? To 
lump Dickens, Dumas, Hugo, Galsworthy, 
Jane Austen, the Brontes, E. M. Forster, 
Aldous Huxley, and so on through the whole 
range of established and classic novels, as 
“fiction” with the ‘‘who-dun-its’’, westerns 
and bloods, as if they were all of equal value 
or valuelessness, is merely absurd. At a certain 
time a novel perishes or it survives by the 
only test by which a classic can be recog- 
nized—the continued reading of it from 
generation to generation. Why not boldly 
class them as Literature ; they are no less 
and then, however ungenerous the bespoken 
system, they must be included in those that 
can be bespoken. 


| 
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New EPWORTH Books 


HEIRS TO RESPONSIBILITY 


By ALFRED C. LAMB, M.A., B.D., B.Sc., Ph.D. 
10s. 6d. net 


“Wrought to apostleship’’— the phrase is St. Paul’s. 
He used it to describe St. Peter. But Peter was not 
the only one so forged by God. Ten others under- 
went the same experience. When it was over God 
could transfer to their shoulders the responsibility 
for proclaiming His Saving Will and Word. 


THE CLUE TO ROME 

Introduction to a City 

By REGINALD KISSACK. J/lustrated 8s. 6d. net 
This is the only book on Rome that tells of 2,700 
years in 27,000 words, traces a single Living Idea 
through them all, and lets places explain the idea. 
It is written for the three day tourist who wants not 
just to see the City, but to understand it. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 
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JOURNAL 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


ALMANAC 
1959 


CENTENARY 
YEAR 


Is your technical 
Photographie section 


If not. this annual will provide the 
latest photographic information and 


up-to-date ? 


formulae. 


The Library Edition (10,-) can be 
obtained through usual agencies or 
direct from the publishers : 


HENRY GREENWOOD & CO., LTD. 


24 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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THE LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


BusINESS AND SPECIALISED PUBLICATIONS OF 
Great Brrrarn, including Annuals, Year 
Books and similar Publications. The 
Council of the Trade and Technical Press 
a Council of the Periodical Proprietors’ 
Association Ltd.), 1958. 


Here is one more advance in the dissemina- 
tion of special knowledge to specialists 
through the literary and pictorial specialist 
contributors to journals, for as is stressed in 
the foreword, most information required by 
manulacturers, their suppliers and customers 
is contained in the publications listed. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
“though they represent a wide selection from 
the trade, technical, specialised and _pro- 
fessional fields, only those in membership of 
the publishers are included. This ensures 
that such items as the British Medical Journal 
and Personnel Management and Methods are 
omitted from the appropriate sections. For 
this reason the work should be considered 
as a valuable adjunct to IWilling’s Press Guide, 
especially as it gives information on coverage, 
readership, editorial policy and advertising 
rates as well as bibliographical notes of price, 
publisher and frequency, etc. This wealth 
of detail is useful in the building of a periodical 
collection on a subject, though some fields 
are more sparse than others to judge by the 
subject index, e.g. Business and Management 
and Hairdressing, to cite only two examples. 


A brief résumé of the function and scope 
of the trade and technical press, including 
export journals, outlines the objectives of 
publications of differing frequencies and 
levels of readership—the scientist, the tech- 
nician and the layman. Following this are 
the journals themselves listed alphabetically 
by title, with directories, year books and 
annual publications in a separate section 
at the end. Both categories carry illustrations 
of the typical appearance of every entry—an 
important aid to easy recognition. Distribu- 
tion is effected by the Central Office of 
Information and it may be obtained free of 
charge from the publisher. 


Whether this interesting booklet would 
stand the rigours of everyday use in a library 


is open to conjecture, as the glossy coating 
on the covers tends to curl and tear off with 
much handling, though the major difficulty 
would surely be the ease with which the 
perfect binding pulls apart when the book 
is opened wide. However, as is said in the 
introduction by Sir David Eccles, to this 
otherwise well presented booklet, it will do 
much to publicise British methods to manu- 
facturers abroad and to stimulate the interest 
of all concerned with technical progress. 


THe YEAR’s WorkK IN ENGLIsH Stupies. Vol. 
XXXVITI. 1956. Published for The 
English Association by Oxford University 
Press, 1958. 30s. 


The thirty-seventh issue of The Year's Work 
in English Studies deals with the publications 
of 1956. It should not be necessary to recom- 
mend this work for inclusion in all but the 
smallest public libraries or libraries devoted 
to scientific and non-literary subjects, but 
it is felt that surveys of this nature are not 
as well known nor as well used by library 
assistants, and consequently the general 
reading public, as they should be. This is 
basically an annotated index to periodical 
literature, and books on English literature 
and language, and therefore deserves a place 
in any library—and all public, university 
and college libraries fall into this category— 
which makes any pretence at providing for 
readers an opportunity for enjoying and 
studying English literature. Sixty-eight 
periodicals, as well as numerous books, have 
been examined, and the contents described 
in sixteen sections, by well-known authorities 
on each subject. Only nine of these 
periodicals are indexed in The Subject Index 
to Periodicals. 


Anyone seeking a résumé of the year’s 
activity in a literary period will find this 
work far from dull, for it is by no means a 
mere catalogue. It is highly recommended 
to all students of English literature. 


Some three hundred authors are listed in 
the ‘‘Authors treated” index, and there are, 
in addition, indexes of the books and articles 
and subjects included. The work is edited 
by Beatrice White and T. S. Dorsch. 
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Enser (A. G. S.) Filmed Books and Plays. 
Third Supplement, 1955-7. Grafton, 
1958. 8s. 6d. 


How many times a week do readers en- 
quire in public libraries all over the world 
for “‘the book of the film” ? This seemingly 
simple question is often almost impossible to 
answer unless the name of both film and 
book correspond exactly, or unless the author 
has been given notable publicity upon 
screen and hoardings. Librarians know that 
all too frequently it is necessary to devote a 
great deal of time to discovering the original 
title, particularly in the cases of obscure or 
second-feature films. The current problem 
is dealt with fairly successfully by the occa- 
sional section in The Library Journal (though 
this rarely includes British films), but for 
the past, Enser’s Filmed Books and Plays which 
now covers the period 1928-57 is essential. 


The third supplement covers the years 
1955-7, With some additional titles from 
1952-4. Altogether some 400 new titles are 
added. As before, the entries are arranged in 
three sections—under the name of the film ; 
under the author’s name ; a final section of 
original titles where these differ in the film 
versions. This well produced volume will 
form a useful addition to every Readers’ 
Enquiry Service. 


Macteop (R. D.) The Anglo-American 
Library Association. The Library Asso- 
ciation, 1958. 2s (1s. 6d. members), plus 
ad. postage. 


Why it should have been considered 
necessary or desirable to publish this as one 
of an otherwise useful series such as the L.A. 
Pamphlets defies imagination. In the first 
place the subject has been dealt with to dis- 
traction elsewhere as the author admits in his 
bibliographical note, and secondly it is in 
itself merely an elaborated reprint of an 
article in the L.A. Record in 1951, a periodical 
surely easily available to all likely to be 
interested. For your two shillings or one and 
sixpence (plus postage) you get a blue cover, 
a title-page, a brief preface, eleven pages of 
matter, and one page of bibliographical 
information—the whole printed un- 
necessarily large type. 

It really is hard to believe that there can 
be any demand for so slight a work, which 


presents no new information on a subject 
already over-written. 


CHILDREN’s Books IN ENGLAND, by F. J. 
Harvey Darton. end edition, with an 
introduction by Kathleen Lines. C.U.P., 


1958. 35s. 


Everyone interested in children’s books 
owes a debt of gratitude to the Cambridge 


University Press for issuing a new edition of 


this work, which has been out of print since 
1945. What a refreshing and delightful book 
it is! Harvey Darton had an insatiable 
curiosity and an insatiable enthusiasm for 
every form of activity connected with the 
production of books for children, and his 
detailed knowledge and absorption in his 
subject are apparent throughout the book. 


Although first written 27 years ago, at a 
time not marked by a general interest in 
books for children, it has become an authori- 
tative work, and modern writers of the 
calibre of Lilian Smith and Percy Muir 
acknowledge their indebtedness to him and 
refer to his succinct and penetrating judg- 
ments. This is no confined literary history 
concerned only with criticism ; nor is it 
merely a descriptive account of the many 
delightful characters who through the ages 
have been persuaded to write for children— 
the key to its theme lies in the modern sound- 
ing sub-title, “‘Five centuries of social life” 


and it is a detailed study of the climate of 


opinion and the social forces which caused 
people to write as they did. The opinions, 
for example, which could induce an indignant 
contributor to the worthy Mrs. Trimmer’s 
“Guardian of Education” to roundly con- 
demn Cinderella in these words—‘‘It paints 
some of the worst passions that can enter 
into the human breast, and of which little 
children should if possible be totally ignorant; 
such as envy, jealousy, a dislike to mothers- 


in-law and _ half-sisters, vanity, a love of 


dress, etc.” 


Reading the book one has a strange sense 
of the timelessness of so many problems con- 
nected with writing for children—for ex- 
ample, the commercial aims which have con- 
tinually provided the impetus for publication 

~as Frank Eyre states in his “‘2oth Century 
Children’s Books” : ‘The history of child- 


ren’s books cannot be considered apart from 
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the type of children’s books published .. .” 
which was governed largely by commercial 
considerations. Similarly, a statement about 
the middle class outlook of writers has a 
strangely familiar ring to those of us who are 
engaged in work with children today. There 
is the conflict between what children like 
and what their elders think they ought to 
like ; and also the dawning of the distinction 
between books for “boys” and “girls” as 
distinct from those for “children” and 
“babies” (how refreshing for the harassed 
modern librarian overwhelmed by suggested 
reading ages, readability yardsticks and all 


the other modern paraphernalia to read of 


the humble birth of this idea !) 

What a fascinating social study this is 
in the beginnings it is difficult to grasp how 
children’s imaginations could have developed 
at all under the watchful eye of guardians 
like the Rev. Samuel Croxall, who in 1722, 
in his version of Aesop’s Fables, was greatly 
worried by the basic fallacy in the fable of the 
Fox and the Grapes—namely, that foxes do 
not eat grapes—and overcame the difficulty 
by a lengthy footnote in explanation : ‘This 
scene being laid in a foreign country, where 


either the appetites of foxes or the texture of 


grapes may differ from those which are 
peculiar to these islands, it makes the fact 
not improbable.” Again, meticulous  six- 
teenth century grammarians tried with 
singularly little success to dampen. their 
pupils’ ardour for the stories of Robin Hood 
by unscrupulously translating a Latin phrase 
meaning “‘nonsense’’ as equivalent to the 
English ‘ta tale of Robin Hood” ! 

There are many delightful personalities 
encountered throughout the history, and 
Darton presents us with many unforgettable 
character sketches. I particularly relish the 
portrait of John Newbery with what Darton 
calls his “bright but tawdry mind” and his 
to us delightfully naive commercial acumen, 
as revealed in the expanded title of his 
famous little Pretty Pocket Book”? which 
is “intended for the instruction and amuse- 
ment of Little Master Tommy and Pretty 
Miss Polly, with an agreeable letter to read 
from Jack the giant-killer, as also a Ball and 
Pincushion, the use of which will infallibly 
make Tommy a good Boy, and Polly a good 
Girl . . . Price of the Book alone, 6d, with a 
Ball or Pincushion, 8d.’ No-one could 
overlook the redoubtable Mrs. Trimmer, 


mother of six sons and six daughters, a fervent 
educationalist, who produced in 1786 a tale 
of a nest of robins, intended to instil a 
respect in children for dumb animals. In 
her preface she urges her readers to consider 
the book “‘Not as containing the real con- 
versation of birds (for that is impossible we 


should ever understand) but as a series of 


Fables intended to convey moral instruction 
applicable to themselves, at the same time 
that they excite compassion and tenderness 
for those interesting and delightful creatures, 
on which such wanton cruelties are frequently 
inflicted, and recommend universal benevo- 
lence’. And so the story continues—auntil 


that glorious period in the second half of 


Victoria’s reign, that was to produce works 
of the calibre of “Alice in Wonderland”, 
“At the back of the North Wind”, ‘The 
Water Babies”, Brown’s Schooldays” 
and the work of artists like Kate Greenaway, 
Walter Crane and Randolph Caldecott, 
which were to mark the beginnings of a new 
freedom and a wider imagination. 

Miss Kathleen Lines has carried out 
revisions in the text noted by Harvey Darton 
for a second edition, written an enthusiastic 
introduction, and enlarged the bibliographies 
listed by Darton to include works of import- 
ance written since 1932. It is fitting that one 
who has herself done so much to raise the 
standards of children’s books today should 
introduce a revised edition of this work to 
the contemporary world. 


A Guide To GOVERNMENT LiBRARIES. 1958. 
VIIL+-139 pp. Sm. 4to. H. M. Treasury : 
Organization and Methods Division. 
H.M.S.O. 

This compact little handbook, is a photo- 
litho. reproduction of typescript. Unlike the 
previous edition (1952), it has been prepared 
for the benefit of users outside government 
departments. Its three sections are:  Lib- 
raries primarily intended to serve the public 

-the British Museum, Imperial War Museum, 

India Office Library, Meteorological Office, 

Air Ministry, National Library of Scotland, 

National Maritime Museum Greenwich, the 

Science Museum Library, and that of the 

Victoria and Albert Museum. Libraries 

which primarily are for departmental use, 

but are prepared to make themselves available 
to serious enquirers—Admiralty, Agricul- 
tural Research Council, Ministry of Agri- 
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culture and Food, Air Ministry, British 
Museum of Natural History, Colonial Office, 
etc. ; and Libraries for departmental use in 
which outside enquiries are ‘“‘only accepted 
in exceptional cases’’——which, considering 
the limit expressed, form an exceptional 
group—the Admiralty, Centre for Scientific 


Information, Home Office, the House of 


Commons, the House of Lords, Central 
Office of Information, National Assistance 
Board, National Portrait Gallery, Ordnance 
Survey, Post Office Research Station, Public 
Record Office, and the Royal Botanic 
Gardens at Kew. 

I have set out the “exclusive” libraries in 
full as the notes of facilities seem to suggest 
that they are not so entirely confined as the 
heading says. For instance, the Admiralty 
allows consultation and lends through the 
N.C.L., as does the Post Office Research 
Station. One is reminded of the fact that 
our two parliamentary libraries, which to- 
gether contain only 165,000 volumes approxi- 
mately, are probably the smallest of any 
country’s. 

The information given is in compact uni- 
form order. Address, name of Librarian, 
telephone nos., concise historical paragraph, 
the type of material held and its purpose, the 
available facilities for consultation and for 
borrowing, photo-copying, the catalogues 
and other means of reference, the classifi- 
cation which ranges from ‘system peculiar to 
the library”’ through several standard schemes 
to Bliss. 

It should not be inferred that any depart- 
ment really excludes the student, in his best 


sense, altogether. By far the longest section of 


the Guide is part two, concerning libraries 
which do make their resources available. It 
is always to be remembered, by the warmest 
advocates of inter-lending and other co- 
operation, that the library established for a 
special service always risks local delay and 
disservice whenever it lends to outside 
borrowers and in government departments, 
although the wide public are their owners, 
must be special guardians of their own 
efficiency. 

One small addition which it is hoped may 
be made to the next edition, is an index to 
“the special material within the speciality”. 
In the Royal Botanic Gardens there are 
153,000 illustrations and 6,500 maps; _ in 
the Ministry of Works is the Mayson-Beeton 


collection of Londiniana ; in the Treasury 
the Lister collection of prints, etc., illustra- 
ting the History of Whitehall ; and in the 
London Museum, amongst others, books and 
other literature relating to the Suffragette 
Movement. There are more. The index 
would improve an altogether welcome guide. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Tue Eprror, 
“THe Lisrary 
23rd February, 1959. 
Sir, 

A sentence in D. J. Simpson’s article in 
your February issue will give readers the 
impression that open access in record 
libraries entails heavy losses of records by 
theft. I can assure them, however, that the 
instance quoted was exceptional. In the 
nine years Coventry’s open access record 
library has been in operation, during which 
we have lent 487,675 discs, the total number 
of records untraced is ten, a loss which is 
only a fraction of that suffered in the book 
lending libraries. 

Two things stand out from your con- 
tributor’s account of London practice in 
record libraries. ‘The first is that the cum- 
brous methods of ‘‘closed access’ are as un- 
suited to modern record libraries as they 
would be in book libraries. The second is the 


plain fact that no local authority feels itself 


able to finance such libraries adequately. 
Although I am no fiend for standardization 
and believe that local circumstances and 
needs should shape our services, I do know 
after nine years’ experience, that ‘open 
access” to records is as satisfactory and 
simple as it is to books. I cannot visualise 
us handling the 78,000 records we shall issue 
this year by any other method. Again, 
although reluctant to uphold any deviation 
from the ‘“‘free public library” principle, I 
have to admit that a nominal charge for the 
hire of records to the small section of the 
community using them does ensure a reason- 
able income from which stock can be pur- 
chased. We shall spend £2,700 on records 
this year, £2,400 of which will come from 

charges and fines. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. Simpson, 

Director, City of Coventry Libraries, 
Art Gallery and Museums. 
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BOOK-AUCTION RECORDS | 


A PRICED AND ANNOTATED ANNUAL RECORD OF THE 
PRINCIPAL LONDON, NEW YORK, &C. BOOK-AUCTIONS 


The indispensable guide to the Current Values of Old Books 
in the British Isles and the United States of America 


CURRENT VOLUMES 
Vol. 54 (Auction Season 1956-57) £3 18s Od net 
Fifth General Index (Vols. 41-45) £12 12s. net 


READY MARCH 1959 
Vol. 55 (Auction Season 1957-58) £3 18s Od net 


List of Back Volumes will be sent upon application to 


HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES 


LONDON : 39 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1 
and 16 EAST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


A. F. JOHNSON : 
pes* 


This scholarly study of typography, which covers fully all 
varieties of type design from the invention of the art up to 
the nineteenth century, is the result of many years of 
research by Mr. Johnson, who by now needs no intro- 
duction. The author has completely revised this new 
edition, and the numerous facsimiles of typography have 
been specially chosen for the purpose of illustrating the 
development of the various forms. 


Bound in Quarter-cloth 
43 illustrations 


GRAFTON & CO. 
51 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON W.C.x. 
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